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quote 


A traditional African greeting between strangers runs like this: “Good 


day! I saw you coming from afar and I am dying of hunger!” To which 
the response is, “Good day! I was dead but now that you have come, 


I am alive again.” 





Printed in the U.S.A. 


Quoted by Tartt Bell in Impact of Africa 
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Students and the new Africa 


THE UNITED NATIONS General Assembly session which opened in September 
1960 dramatized the place that Africa now occupies in the affairs of the world. 
Twenty-five independent nations cast their votes in the General Assembly as 
a demonstration of their strategic new role as participants in decisions that 
influence the world. 

Though there are differences of opinion about the role which the African 
colonial powers played in the emergence of the new nations there is general 
agreement that higher education in much of Africa is a legacy that most of 
the former colonizers can claim as a positive contribution to the welfare of the 
Africans. 

The proportion of qualified young Africans who are able to attend a college 
remains pitifully small. But it is clear that all of the new nations recognize the 
necessary place of higher education. 

Because the aspirations of students everywhere are not too dissimilar and 
because American students of Christian persuasion are concerned about and 
interested in African higher education, this special issue of The Intercollegian 
has been prepared. It is our hope that the articles provided here will stimulate 
sensitive students to explore the ways by which they can learn more about 
African education and the ways they can help share the educational aspira- 
tions of African students. 

CLARENCE S. ELLIOTT 


A BRITISH COMMENT ON THE EMERGENCE OF AFRICA 














Illingworth in The London Sunday Dispatch 


“1 lay in great uneasiness * * * at length, struggling to get loose, | had the fortune to break the strings.” (From Gulliver's Travels) 











State College of Washington freshman discusses the subjects she wishes 
to take with her advisor. 


How do they feel about 


A SIMPLE SOLUTION to the question raised by the title of 
this article would be the generalization that American 
students tend towards materialistic educational goals 
while students from other areas do not. It is currently 
popular to believe that American society is preoccupied 
with the accumulation of material wealth, while other 
societies do not put such stress on material factors. It 
would be well to consider the proposition that underde- 
veloped areas of the world, conscious of and desiring the 
advantages of material wealth, are quite as materialisti- 
cally oriented as a country such as the United States, 
which already has the sought-after advantages of high 
development. 

Basically, a comparison of the attitudes of students 
in the United States with African students must begin 
with a recognition of the vast differences in total develop- 
ment of the two areas. Levels of economic activity, social 
and cultural progress, and the degree of educational de- 
velopment cannot but help to shape the attitudes of the 
citizens. This is true of both areas. The views of indivi- 
duals will be influenced by the whole society depending 
upon its present development and its future ambitions. 
Recognizing that America has the highest material de- 
velopment at this time, it is not so clear that her future 





By ROBERT L. SHERMAN, Staff Associate, African-American Institute, 
in charge of the student program dealing with the selection and place- 
ment of scholarship students for American colleges. Prior to joining the 
Institute Mr. Sherman was Financial Aids Officer and foreign student 
adviser at the University of New Hampshire. 
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aims and ambitions are so inclined, while the reverse 
may be true of many African countries. 

Africa’s present situation can be compared with the 
early development of America. A pioneering spirit that 
enabled this nation to reach its present position now 
seems to be present in Africa. According to Professor 
Frederick Jackson Turner, the “frontier” in America 
disappeared in 1890, and we have been moving towards 
a higher economic, social, and cultural development 
since. Although much in the way of economic expansion 
took place before this date, the major part of our present 
economic system came into existence after 1890. Part of 
that development was the great expansion of public 
higher education, both at the secondary and college 
levels. Before this time education in America was as 
difficult of attainment as it is in Africa today. The Morril 
Act of 1862, with its provisions for the foundation of 
the land grant college and university, led to the great 
proliferation of public-state educational systems. The 
pioneering spirit that went into the development of the 
economy similarly witnessed this educational expansion. 
Which of these led, and which followed, is hard to say, 
but the educational system adapted itself to a maturing 
economy. 

It is somewhat true that Americans take higher edu- 
cation for granted. The great majority now complete 
secondary training of some type, and with a little effort, 
most Americans who desire can go on to some type of 
college level study or can pursue development in some 
professional area. Although the competition is increasing, 
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Students in the zoology laboratories, University College of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Photo courtesy of Federal Information Department, 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland student discusses her 
schedule with the Dean and Deputy Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 


it is still true that there is a college level institution to 
suit most qualified students’ needs. The number of op- 
portunities for educational advancement is greater than 
those in most other areas of the world, and in some 
instances, they are almost free. 

Not too much effort is required when one compares 
the situation to that of the African student. In the United 
States the gifted have little trouble, in fact, they are 
sought after. In Africa, there is a great striving after 
higher education, with keen competition. Many of the 
gifted who complete secondary school receive govern- 
ment scholarships, but many other intelligent students 
are eliminated at the elementary or secondary level be- 
cause of lack of financial means and facilities. This is 
reminiscent of the America of 100 years ago, and the 
great personal and family devotion and effort on behalf 
of sending one bright member on to higher education is 
reminiscent of similar efforts during our early years. 

Africa now has the pioneering frontier with the great 
needs and opportunities for development and expansion. 
There are endless needs for teachers, professional people, 
skilled administrators, and technically qualified workers 
for industry and business. A collateral consideration is 
the great need for expansion of physical facilities: 
schools, government buildings, industrial plants. One 
must consider the impossibility of providing for all these 
requirements from the present facilities and supply. The 
setting is one of great opportunity and challenge for 
African students as opposed to more restricted per- 


continued on next page 













sonal fulfillment available to the American student. 
This is one cause of the great striving for higher education 
on the part of the African, with the great joy of success 
and the anguish of failure. The personal reward inherent 
in the countless number of opportunities for advance- 
ment presented by academic success partially explains 
the great devotion and the willingness to suffer. 

The superficially materialistic aims of American stu- 
dents are partially accounted for when one considers 
that the goals are shaped to a considerable degree by the 
developed economy in which the best hope for advance- 
ment is the highest qualifications at the earliest possible 
time. Hence the quest for a Bachelor’s, then a Master’s, 
and finally a Ph.D. degree. The degree thus becomes a 
license qualifying one for some small niche in the Ameri- 
can system, from which point it is necessary to struggle 
hard and fast if one wants to realize any degree of per- 
sonal fulfillment beyond that of material security. In this 
setting, the American student could be represented as 
engaged in a gigantic battle for survival, with few oppor- 
tunities for success. 

While the American student can appear to be quite 
materialistically inclined, the African student, having 
many choices, each carrying the assurance of an im- 
portant position in the national scheme, can present a 
detached, immaterialistic appearance. A non-personal, 
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Lecture room, University of Kartoum. Photo courtesy of the Ministry of Information, Republic of The Sudan. 





nationalistic impression is conveyed. Where the educated 
are confronted by innumerable opportunities, material 
designs become less apparent. The African is willing to 
devote much effort and time towards study abroad in 
order to be adequately prepared for the great tasks that 
lie ahead for his country, while the American student 
may appear impatient of the interval between matricula- 
tion and graduation, impelled to enter the stream of busi- 
ness as soon as possible. 

On more complete observation, however, the African 
student seems to be guided not just by concern for the 
national good but by very personal, material considera- 
tions. While the female student from East Africa is im- 
bued with high motives about being the first woman 
doctor in that area, and one of the few doctors to serve 
the entire needs of the region, it is also true that she 
expects to receive substantial personal rewards, both 
social and economic. The young woman from West Africa 
with a post-secondary Higher School Certificate, who has 
been teaching mathematics, hopes to obtain a Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degree in the United States in order to im- 
prove secondary instruction in that subject upon her 
return home. However, at the same time she is aware 
that there will be great personal benefit to her in having 
such training. The young, male, college-trained secondary 
physics teacher from Nigeria knows that by obtaining a 











Door, Nigeria, in the Brooklyn Museum Collection. 


Master’s Degree in his field he will not only be able to 
teach his students better, and thus contribute more, but 
there is the assurance that he will become the principal 
of a new secondary school. The male Ph.D. candidate 
who has been away from Nigeria for six years knows that 
special training with the National Science Foundation is 
aimed at enabling him to organize a whole area of science 
study at the new university for the benefit of his country 
and people. At the same time he knows that this will 
bring great prestige to him, and most likely, material 
wealth beyond that of his fellow citizens. In all these 
instances, the individuals recognize the fact that their 
training is going to place them in a select group in which 
they will profit accordingly, and justly so. 

An important conclusion begins to emerge here. This 
is that, while the American student cannot quickly ascer- 
tain his position within the society or economy, determine 
adequately his role and the manner in which to work 
towards it, the African student, coming from a much less 
developed situation, can readily see his position within 
his country and can see the manner to proceed to his objec- 
tive. In support of this latter contention, one must note 
that even American students have no difficulty in recog- 
nizing their future in Africa with its endless opportuni- 
ties, and their pioneering spirit appears to be revived. 


An example might be the great interest taken by Ameri- 
can students in the “peace corps” mentioned by Presi- 
dent Kennedy during his campaign. Students on 
several American campuses are already organizing pro- 
grams towards this end, and it appears likely that many 
would like to go to Africa on such a venture. It is some- 
what paradoxical that young Americans can see their 
way more clearly in an environment such as Africa’s, 
while the way is not so clear to them in their own 
country. 





Double headed ivory ring. Warega (Lega) tribe, Congo. Photo by Ladislas 
Segy. Collection: Segy Gallery for African art, New York. 


In conclusion, it would seem possible to generalize 
that there are not great differences in attitudes between 
African and American students regarding higher educa- 
tion. Although there would appear to be more similarities 
than differences, one can recognize specific differences 
that derive from the respective social, cultural, and 
economic systems. However, since Africa will most likely 
develop much more quickly than America did, adopting 
many of the Western business and economic techniques, 
it will be interesting to note what social and cultural dif- 
ferences remain after the economic gap is eliminated. 











This is the second in a series of four articles on Africa 
by DR. G. MCLEOD BRYAN, associate professor of Chris- 
tian Social Ethics at Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. Dr. Bryan spent 1959 in Africa, and this month’s 
article grows out of his visits to all of Africa’s universities. 


Christian intluence th 
African universities 


AFRICA IS DISTURBED by education and disturbed Africa 
WANTSeducation. The proportions of this urge are mani- 
fested by the speed with which higher education has come 
te Africa and the passion which marks the African desire 
to secure it. All nine of the university colleges south of 
the Sahara (and north of the Union) have attained their 
present status since World War II, most in the past five 
years. The two in the Congo graduated their first students 
(14) in 1960. The University of Dakar received its 
inaugural charter from DeGaulle, December 1959. 
Liberia is still a fledgling although it was proclaimed a 
university in 1951. Of the five in British territories, four 
are of recent origin: Makerere for East Africa, located 
in Kampala, Uganda; University of Nigeria at Ibadan; 
University of Ghana at Achimolo outside Accra; and 
University College for Central Africa, at Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia. Only Sierra Leone, with its Fourah 
Bay College, which had existed as a preparatory school 
since 1816, becoming affiliated with the University of 
Durham in 1870, and a full-fledged university college in 
1960, has a long history. 

Three other university colleges for Black Africans are 
in various stages of development. Ft. Hare, the mission- 
ary-founded college in South Africa, which has educated 
more Africans than any other on the continent, is in the 
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University College, Ghana. Photo courtesy of the Office of Reports, The 
Ford Foundation. 












































































Library at University College, Ibadan, Nigeria. Photo courtesy of the 
Office of Reports, The Ford Foundation. 


peculiar stage of retrogression; since January, 1960, it 
was reduced by the Nationalist government to a tribal or 
Bantustan branch of their university system. Roman 
Catholics operate a struggling college in Basutoland. The 
University College of Ethiopia is a beautiful modern 
campus, located in the land of the sky at the capitol 
city, and is booming under its staff of Canadian Jesuits. 

Altogether this makes a total of twelve university col- 
leges in Black Africa, with some seven others open to 
them in the Arabic parts of the continent. And faster than 
I can write, new institutions are being founded. East 
Nigeria opened its doors in October, 1960, under the 
assistance of Michigan State and the University of New 
Hampshire. Guinea and the Ivory Coast are racing to 
establish theirs, and Kenya wants to raise its Technical 
College to that level. Protestant missionary bodies are 
desperately raising funds for institutions in Nigeria 
(Southern Baptists have approved funds for a college 
there) and in the Congo (where a technical institute is 
planned). 

During 1959 I was privileged to visit all thirty of 
Africa’s current university colleges, including the nine for 
whites in South Africa. Two observations are noteworthy. 
One, the number of Black Africans attending these cen- 
ters does not equal the number studying outside the con- 
tinent. While some 7,000 study outside, mostly in the 


United Kingdom, with the 1,700 students reported in 
America rapidly multiplying under our new concern, 
Africa’s own universities have less than 5,000, with the 
estimated number of graduates in 1959 reaching only | 
200. In other words, the whole of Black Africa has a 
university system producing needed graduates to an 
extent no larger than a single middle-size campus in 
America. (Needless to say, Russia is making its bid, and 
while the number of Africans who have matriculated 
there is much lower than hysterical commentators have 
estimated, they are said to be selecting some 500 from 
35,000 applications for scholarships to Moscow’s brand 
new Friendship University for Africa-Asia. ) 

Two, the African universities are just now moving into 
their secular stage. One observes from the facts above 
that all the older institutions are of religious origin. 
For instance, the missionary colleges, Sierra Leone, Ft. 
Hare, and Gordon College in Sudan, have a combined 
history of over three hundred years. Their Christian 
background shows up in other ways too, for example, 
in the lay-out of the campuses and the traditions. The 
student residences of the University of Ghana have 
private chapels, and the University of Nigeria has both 
Protestant and Catholic chapels of architectural excel- 
lence in keeping with the rest of the campus. Luvanium 
is unforgettable for its massive fish-shaped chapel domi- 
nating the campus on the hill outside Leopoldville. Re- 
ligion is part of the curriculum of most, and three of the 
universities have developed outstanding departments; 
Sierra Leone and Ghana commenced publishing journals 
in religion within the last two years. 

Nonetheless there is a pronounced secular trend, with 


continued on next page 


University of Khartoum. Photo courtesy of the Ministry of Information, 
Republic of The Sudan. 













Chemistry lab, University 
College of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. 


Library, University College, Ibadan, Nigeria. Photo courtesy of the 
Office of Reports, The Ford Foundation. 











Department of Economics professor interviewing a student enrolling 
in the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Salisbury. Photo 
courtesy of Federal Information Dept. Rhodesia & Nyasaland. 





Physics class, College of Monrovia, Liberia. United Nations photo courtesy Entrance to one of the residence Halls, University College, Ibadan, 
of World University Service. Nigeria. Photo by Eastern Publisher's Service. 
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Bronze head of deceased king (Oba). Used as support for carved ivory 
tusk on altar of Oba’s ancestors. Baltimore Museum of Art, Wurtzburger 
Collection. 


departments in the social and technical sciences leading 
the revolt against the religious and humanistic founda- 
tions of the schools. What this foreshadows, I am afraid, 
is contained in Toynbee’s prediction that “the Afro- 
Asian nations appear to be swallowing the technological 
husks of Western civilization without digesting the 
spiritual kernal.” This is not to say that the new nation- 
states do not have a right to develop whatever form of 
education they want or need. It is rather to fear that in 
the rush to provide higher education they appear to 
forget the roots of the plant called “university.” For 
instance, an issue already before one of the new states is 
the question of the freedom of the university, from which 
in this particular case emanates most of the opposition 
to the incumbent government. Can academic freedom 
and competent research prevail where the university is 
not buttressed in a philosophy transcendent of pragmatic 
social needs? 

More specifically, what bearing does this trend have 
upon the indigenous Christianity of Africa? Already we 
note a wide gap between the educated leadership—the 


new elite—and the common run of clergy. As Africa 
becomes speedily educated its poorly educated preachers 
become conspicuous. Unfortunately this is true all over. 
Not only in the Congo where the desperation has been 
well publicized, but also in South Africa where the op- 
portunities should have been more abundant. Again, of 
the Nigerians, an estimated 20,000 who have had some 
form of higher education, only a handful are clergymen. 
The East Africa Commission on Higher Theological 
Education which issued its report in 1959 hit the nail on 
the head: 


The Church is losing the interest of the city people and 
the educated classes, the very groups which control the 
future of Africa, because it has no ministers capable of 
dealing with their problems and answering their questions. 
If the Church cannot provide theological education at the 
level of the highest intellectual life of the continent it will 
most certainly lose the mind of Africa. 


The impression ought not to be left that higher educa- 
tion is devoid of religion or is anti-religious. The present 
complaint is that religion is not keeping up nor contrib- 
uting its share during this determinative period. None- 
theless there are signs that religion is alive on the campus, 
if little more than a relic of that brought over in Western 


continued on next page 





African Negro. Wooden mask, Itumba region, border of Gabum and 
Congo. Collection Museum of Modern Art, New York. Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller Purchase Fund. 
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Seminar at the Institute of Education, University College, Ghana. Photo 
courtesy of The Ford Foundation. 
























dress. For one thing, Christian student organizations do 
exist, if in nucleus form, on most campuses. Either in the 
form of an independent Christian Union, as at Makerere, 
or the Y, or the Inter-Varsity Fellowship, or the Student 
Christian Movement. The last is the most powerful, and 
held its first West African Conference in 1958, and initi- 
ated its first African secretary in 1959. Liberia supplies 
the President of the World Alliance of YMCA’s and 
Nigeria has just gotten its first Y secretary. 

Secondly, the level of Christian conferences in Africa, 
most of which are convened on university campuses, is 
distinctly of the highest mentality. The Report, for in- 
stance, of the first All-Africa Church Conference (1958), 
held on the Ibadan campus, takes its place alongside 
the finest documents of the World Church. Moreover, 
the research and consultation work of such centers as the 
Mindola headquarters of the World Council in Northern 
Rhodesia, or of the Christian Council of Kenya at its 
Limuru site outside Nairobi, is challenging to all self-re- 
flective Africans and to the rest of the world who wish 
to think along with Africans. Moreover, the Theological 
Education Fund of the International Missionary Council 
is belatedly seeking to apply several millions of dollars 
to African higher education. 

Thirdly, there are signs of creativity in the theological 
centers struggling to keep alive at the periphery of the 
new universities. Several Africans are becoming theologi- 
cally renowned all over the world: such names as Chris- 
tian Baeta of Ghana, and M. Timkulu of South Africa, 
and Edmond Ilogu of Nigeria. Besides the journals they 
produce, Ibadan staged a conference during the 1959 
Christmas holidays on “West Africa Religion.” Its an- 
nouncement read: “There is no aspect of West African 
Culture that has been more misunderstood and misrepre- 
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sented than West African forms of religion. Almost 
every word in the English language that is commonly 
used to describe African Religion is a term of abuse: 
‘paganism,’ ‘fetishism,’ ‘idol worship.’ * Along the 
same line of thought the first number of the Sierra Leone 
Bulletin of Religion, June 1959, announced: 


This is an attempt to provide a means of collecting and 
sifting information on the forms and history of religion, 
both Christian and non-Christian, within one fairly com- 
pact African territory. 
That Africa provides a ready laboratory for the sociology 
of religion matched by few other places in the world has 
long been recognized; these are beginnings in basic re- 
search begun by the African himself. 

However, in spite of these glimmers of hope, it still 
remains true with regard to higher education as it does 
with regard to politics that Christianity has yet to make 
its major contribution to Africa. 





Trenchard Hall, 
Western Nigeria Information Service. 
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University College, Ibadan. Photo courtesy of the 





Interior of the chapel, University College, Ibadan. Photo courtesy of the 
Information Service, Federation of Nigeria. 

















Miss Armstrong is a graduate of Swarthmore College, traveled in Africa 
in 1957 and ‘58, and since then has been a consultant on African af- 
fairs to members of Congress, broadcasting companies, and others. 


Sons of the meni... 


Africa--and American policy choices 


By WINIFRED ARMSTRONG 


TOO OFTEN, in trying to keep up with news from Africa, 
we simply follow the train of events rather than consider 
the choices which these situations pose for U. S. policy. 
We validly reserve the right to criticize our government’s 
decisions—but often without recognizing the alternatives. 
An attempt is made below to summarize a few of the 
kinds of choices posed by events in Africa. 


Europe versus Africa? 


1. Do we have to choose between maintaining old 
European relationships and military alliances and build- 
ing new African friends? 

If we regard American and European military defense 
as the paramount aim of U. S. foreign policy, and NATO 
as its essential support, then our policy for Africa may 
become subservient to this purpose—particularly if we 
regard support of the colonial policies of our European 
allies as a NATO obligation. If our aims are concerned 
primarily with building good relations with the newer 
nations and assisting them to strengthen their economic, 
educational, political development—whether for humani- 
tarian reasons and/or because growing economic and 


educational systems and good relationships with us are 
likely to secure their own independence against commu- 
nist intrusion and thereby ensure our own political and 
economic security—then we emphasize Africa policy. 

This is oversimplified, for the aims of U. S. policy are 
plural and often ambivalent. But we have often appeared 
to believe that we must support “colonial” over “African” 
positions, and immediate support of NATO allies over 
the long range political goals of strengthened relationships 
with the new African nations. We have been accused of 
making Africa policy with one eye on NATO and the 
other on Moscow. Frequently a decision is difficult be- 
cause we ourselves have not clarified our aims. But to the 
extent that decisions must be made between maintaining 
military security arrangements and the building of good 
political relations with new nations, our choice is made 
difficult. 

This type of choice is exemplified in the UN vote on 
the Portuguese-African territories. Portugal has con- 
sistently refused to report to the UN on the economic 
and social conditions and progress of her territories in 


continued on next page 
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Africa - - and American policy choices 


Africa, as other colonial nations have done. Although 
this is a matter of great moment to the African nations, 
and although it is well known that the educational and 
economic opportunities for Africans in Portuguese Africa 
are almost nil, that political expression is suppressed, and 
that labor conditions are unjust, the U. S. has each year 
voted with Portugal or abstained. The probable reasons 
are that Portugal is a NATO ally, and that we maintain 
tracking stations in the Azores islands. But in voting with 
Portugal we forfeit African (and Asian) goodwill. 


Should we aid “socialist” governments? 


2. Can African economic development be achieved 
without some kind of centralized planning and allocation 
of resources? Is some form of socialism therefore inevi- 
table? Should we support it? 

All African countries need capital to develop. In most 
African countries, private capita! is negligible. Seventy- 
five to eighty per cent of all Africans south of the Sahara 
live from subsistence agriculture, raising just enough to 
feed themselves and their families. Capital to build the 
roads, dams, communications, electricity cannot be ac- 
cumulated except by the government. Only government 
can assemble the requisite money and personnel to for- 
mulate and carry through the plans and projects such that 
they add up to development (rather than a series of use- 
ful but unrelated projects). Private enterprise is by no 
means excluded: but the bulk of the finance and plan- 
ning will be done by the governments. The U. S. has 
traditionally preferred free economies; it may be neces- 
sary in Africa to readjust our criteria for judgment. 


More Negroes to Africa? 


3. Should the U. S. send more Negro representatives 
to Africa? 

Everywhere, American race relations are regarded as a 
measure of American integrity. “How are the Africans in 
America?” is a question which, in one form or another, 
is posed everywhere in Africa. The people are well in- 
formed. They know about Little Rock, Clinton, and New 
Orleans. They have heard of the difficulties some of their 
new diplomats or their students have had in finding hous- 
ing or receiving service. They want to know what is 
happening here. 

Does sending American Negroes to Africa help allay 
these doubts? There are those who argue that American 
Negroes have a cultural and historical link to Africa that 
should be fostered. Unquestionably there are too few 
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CONTINUED 


Negroes in the foreign service and this may provide a 
special opportunity. 

But many Africans feel that the U. S. should not send 
Negroes especially to Africa. As they are sent to London, 
Stockholm, Buenos Aires, so also may they be sent to 
Africa. To single out Negroes for Africa, many feel, is 
racialism in reverse. They maintain that they do not 
discriminate: and that they want our best qualified diplo- 
mats regardless of color. 


“DRUMS OF AFRICA” 

















Seibel in The Richmond Times-Dispatch 


Support for non-democratic governments? 


4. Are African governments likely to become non- 
democratic? If they do, should we support them? 

Increasingly, African nations are coming to have one- 
party systems. In the beginning, this is often logical, since 
to gain independence it has been necessary to be unified. 
Many feel that even after independence, some centraliza- 
tion and autocracy are necessary if the nation is to hold 
together and to develop. They point out such potentially 
divisive factors as tribalism, high illiteracy, lack of com- 
mon tradition and language. 

Further, many Africans maintain that a one-party sys- 
tem is not necessarily undemocratic. They point out that 
perhaps we confuse the forms of democracy with the 
spirit, and posit that as long as there is freedom of ex- 
pression and dissent for everyone within one party, the 
number of parties does not matter—be it one, or a dozen. 
We shall have to decide to what degree and in what ways 
we shall work with centralized, one-party governments. 





Wooden carving, Nigeria. Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. 


5. Should we assist governments which have contact 
with and aid from Communist countries? 

African nations, having just rid themselves of the limi- 
tations tmposed by colonialism, wish to express their 
freedom, their desire for widespread recognition, their 
curiosity, and their hopes for development from every 
possible source, by contact with as many nations as pos- 
sible. This of course includes the Communist countries. 
To attempt to curb their freedom of association smacks 
to them of colonialism, and boomerangs in ill will toward 
those who attempt to limit them. They are supremely 
confident of their ability to remain independent, and thus 
warnings of communist control fall on unbelieving ears. 
They are interested in their own development, not in 
what they tend to regard as other people’s cold war. 
They vote in the UN for what they regard to be in their 
own interest, not “for” or “against” the U. S. or the 
USSR. 

We must not panic every time an African leader 
goes to Moscow or Peking, or accepts information, 


trade or aid from Communist countries. Given the U. S. 
desire to contain communist influence, and our knowl- 
edge of communist techniques of infiltration, we may 
find it difficult to accept and work with the African posi- 
tions. But if we are to be accepted by the African nations, 
we may not have a choice. 

A few of the kinds of choices posed to U. S. policy 
by situations in Africa have been suggested above; the 
questions are more complex for the most part than indi- 
cated, and the choice made in one case is not necessarily 
the right one in the next. However, these are questions 
which should be considered by our State Department in 
their policy-making, by our Congressmen in their legislat- 
ing, and by our organizations in their programming. 





Dance headdress (nimba) with carrying yoke, Baga, French Guinea. Wood 
with metal. The Baltimore Museum of Art, Wurtzburger Collection. 
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By MUNGAI MBAYAH 

Kenya, East Africa 

Student at the New School 
for Social Research, New York 


THE DOMINANT TREND of problems in Africa today is to 
achieve independence from colonial domination im- 
mediately. Currently we hear and read of the fact that 
the 1960’s are the years of Africa. The significance of 
this is that a number of independent African States were 
admitted in the United Nations towards the end of last 
year after having achieved their independence. The 
United Nations, of which they are now members, is an 
institution which is dedicated to the maintenance of peace 
and security in the whole world. Their contribution will 
be important and necessary as Africa is also interested 
in international security. 

For many years now, Africa has been under colonial 
rule, and has been subjected to all indignities and in- 
justices. She has been denied equal opportunities neces- 
sary for progress in all areas. Africans in their own 
country do not have equal opportunities for education. 
They are denied freedom of movement. They are paid 
poor wages which are below subsistence level. And above 
all, and which is most important, they are denied their 
liberty which is their right and not a privilege. 

Africa has suffered, and is still suffering, from the 
worst form of racial segregation, and more particu- 
larly in countries such as South Africa. Maybe this 
form of suffering constitutes a challenge to the free 
countries of the world. Lovers of freedom and human 
dignity, true Christians, wherever they may be, have, I 
submit, to accept this challenge. Consegently, if they do 
there are many areas in which they can offer assistance 
and the necessary aid. 

One of these areas is education. Colonial educational 
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The great and urgent need 
of university trained 
people in Kenya 


policies have been totally inadequate and have therefore 
failed to meet the needs for education. Education is with- 
out doubt the key to progress everywhere. The challenge 
of the twentieth century is formidable and the most 
serious problem of our time. And a handful of bursary 
awards of short duration cannot meet the problem in any 
way. It is the right of every boy and girl to have an edu- 
cation, and to go to school at the right time, which is not 
the case today. Where the parents cannot send them to 
school for lack of financial support, there must be pro- 
vision for free and compulsory primary education. This 
is the surest way of building from the beginning a stable 
society. However, this education must go beyond the 
three R’s. 

In order to provide better opportunities for the people 
of Africa, there has been turmoil and commotion in de- 
mand for self-government and independence. 

The immediate problems which confront an African 
government are many. One of them is “personnel” to 
run and manage the affairs of the country. Any African, 
therefore, who has had a chance for college and uni- 
versity education is immediately called upon to take this 
great responsibility. It must be emphasized that they are 
few who have had this chance of education. After achiev- 
ing independence, the house can no longer be managed 
by an outsider, but by the people themselves. 

African students studying in foreign countries are fully 
aware that there are great responsibilities ahead of them 
when they return to their respective countries. They will 
be expected to shoulder heavy burdens of the country 
and to lead their people. 


continued on page 24 


A view of education in South Africa 


By a Souin African student 
studying in the United States 


THE TOPICS OF EDUCATION and religion in South Africa 
cannot be adequately discussed without reference to the 
political situation. Within the span of one or two genera- 
tions, the people and the economy have moved from 
a rural and undeveloped condition to participation in a 
dynamic and industrialized state. The African popula- 
tion has moved in great numbers to the cities where the 
realities of an industrial revolution have been thrust upon 
them. Faced with an increasing awareness of the poverty 
of their lot they have a thirst for knowledge, for spiritual 
satisfactions and for greater political autonomy. The 
European population remembers the days of the mission 
schools, teaching the Africans the alphabet, and of the 
use of the pick and shovel. They had conquered the land 
with a rifle in one hand and a Bible in the other. This 
they have never forgotten and never let anyone forget 
to this day. 


The government of South Africa 


The European government, composed primarily of the 
descendants of the original Dutch settlers, who number 
about one and one-half million, rule the country with 
little reference to their fellow inhabitants. The other white 
inhabitants, who are English-speaking, number rather 
less than one and one-half million, and there are also 
people of mixed blood of about one million, a quarter of 
a million Asians, and the ten million Africans. Instead, 
the government has attempted to build up, through a 
complex mass of legislation, regulations for practically 
all social functions of the community. Legislation begins 


with establishing areas where people may live (this is 
the meaning of the word apartheid), work, go to school, 
and worship. The effect of this legislation is all embracing 
and there are few escapes. Europeans suffer as well as 
Africans, though the laws seem to be applied more 
harshly to Africans as they do not have any direct repre- 
sentation in Parliament. Therefore to them it is even more 
unjust. The purpose of the whole scheme is to achieve 
separate development for each community—each unto 
itself. This is the context in which education and religion 
have to work. 


Expanding education 


The government has attempted to bring a uniformity 
of approach and standards to education. It is spending 
more money on education than most of the other African 
states combined, and by this year the number of Africans 
in South Africa between seven and fourteen years of age 
attending school will be one and one-third million, or 
67 per cent of the possible number. Within a few years 
practically all African children will have facilities avail- 
able for a primary school education. Three technical 
high schools for Africans will open soon in Pretoria, 
Johannesburg, and Port Elizabeth. In the African areas 
themselves the territorial authorities of the Transkei and 
elsewhere would, following the creation of African school 
boards and school committees, take full control of the 
schools in their areas, perhaps by 1964. Three new uni- 
versity colleges for Africans have already been established 
to complement the one already existing. 


continued on page 24 
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Student YMCA work camp 


Sinoe, Liberia, summer 1961 


THE NATIONAL STUDENT COUNCIL, YMCAs, in coopera- 
tion with the YMCA of Liberia, will conduct a Work 
Camp in Sinoe, Liberia, during the summer of 1961. 
Fifteen students selected by the Area/State Student 
Councils, with Robert Clarke, Executive of the Cleve- 
land Student Christian Union as director, will represent 
the American Student YMCA Movement. An equal 
number of Liberian students drawn from the various 
educational institutions within the country will represent 
the YMCA of Liberia. In most sections of the country 
participants in the Work Camp have been chosen but 
approved alternates are being accepted. Students who 
are interested and qualified should write to the National 
Student YMCA office, 291 Broadway, New York City. 

The YMCA was first organized in Liberia in 1881. 
A World Service Secretary, David Howell, has been in 
residence in Monrovia since 1949. He has been assisted 
by David Tyler since 1957. The Movement in Liberia 
has developed as a leading community-wide youth or- 
ganization with a comprehensive program, ably directed 
by a responsive and influential Board. 

Sinoe, a secondary port city with a population of 
10,000 people (located 175 miles southeast of Mon- 
rovia) has been selected as the site for the Work Camp. 
The Sinoe YMCA was established in 1955. It functions 
through a score of organized clubs and special interest 
groups. It operates out of the house of its secretary. An 
appropriate site for a simple headquarters and program 
building has been assured. The Buildings for Brotherhood 
program of the North American YMCAs is giving fi- 
nancial assistance to this project. The Work Camp will 
participate in the construction of this YMCA facility. 

The peoples of the world, including those of the less 
fully developed nations in Africa, know that a better life, 
in terms of food and the common amenities, is now 
technically possible for all. They are determined that they 
will have these. The only real question is whether this can 
be achieved in the framework of political freedom. 

As Barbara Ward points out: “Many people in the 
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CHARLES DUNBAR SHERMAN, a Liberian, is 
president of the World Alliance of YMCA’s, a 
movement representing some five million 
members in 76 countries. 
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Western world acknowledge this to be true, but they 
think of it as simply an interesting feature on the world 
scene.” Participation in the Work Camp will help Ameri- 
can students see that this is not simply “an interesting 
feature on the world scene,” but a fateful drama in which 
everyone is irrevocably involved. 

To promote and conduct such a work camp and sub- 
sequently to expose the students on North American 
campuses to the results of the experiences and enlarged 
thinking of the participants can be a factor in helping 
the YMCA Student Movement in North America “estab- 
lish and maintain its place on the frontier of world de- 
velopment.” 


Call for the observance of the Universal Day 


of Prayer for students 


February 19, 1961 


EACH YEAR when the World Student Christian Federation 
calls Christian students throughout the world to prayer, 
we reaffirm that it is our duty and privilege to raise our 
eyes to Jesus Christ, who, as our Saviour, intercedes for 
us all. Here on earth we consider ourselves his witnesses, 
and believe we are serving him in our student communi- 
ties, wherever they may be. Jesus Christ, who sits in 
heaven at the right hand of God, lives as Lord and 
Saviour of all men. 

When we look upon Jesus Christ, and gaze into the 
very heart of the mystery that surrounds us, we reassert 
our trust in him, and confess anew that he lives and in- 
tercedes for us today. In him we see the face of our 
heavenly Father himself, whose love for us was given its 
supreme expression on the cross. 

Through Jesus Christ we know that God is concerned 
for each one of us, and wishes us to share with Him our 
needs and our problems, as well as those of others, even 
though He already knows them. The parable of the im- 
portunate friend who knocks at the door during the night 
shows that God likes to be bothered by the insistence of 
our requests. This perseverance in prayer, this supplica- 
tion “without ceasing,” is a primary element of our 
spiritual development. 

Thus, we should take seriously the promise of Jesus 
Christ: “Ask, and it will be given you; seek, and you will 
find; knock, and it will be opened to you.” God answers 
and is always ready to give the best to His children and to 
those for whom they pray; for no one knows our poverty, 
our destitution, our limitations, as he does. Only God 
can meet our need—but on one condition: that the bread 
which we ask for ourselves be given first to others; that 
they be present in our prayers; that our petition become 
intercession. 

On this Universal Day of Prayer, SCM members are 
called upon to pray for students in Africa, Asia, Aus- 


tralasia, Latin America, Europe, North America; for 
those who are frail in body; for those whose health has 
been impaired by sickness and poverty; for those who 
are confused and face failure; for those who must live 
away from home and adapt themselves to another way 
of life; for those who have succumbed to the onslaught 
of ideologies and have lost their faith; for those whose 
loyalty to Jesus Christ falters; for those beginning their 
life at university; for a more steadfast and genuine wit- 
ness to our faith. Let us pray for professors who bear 
the difficult task of teaching in a revolutionary age; 
for research workers and technicians; for the authori- 
ties who are responsible for the sound administra- 
tion of universities; for the university in its task of 
preserving, increasing, and communicating knowledge, 
in its concern to co-operate with society. Let us 
pray to the Lord for all student movements, both na- 
tional and international, that they become not instru- 
ments of power and domination but means of peace and 
service. Let us bring before God our concern for the 
divided student world, remembering especially the Inter- 
varsity Fellowship. May our relationship be inspired by 
mutual love and co-operation. Let us come before the 
throne of grace with prayers for the SCM in every conti- 
nent, and for those who have dedicated their lives to 
student work. Let us also remember our churches, and 
the preparatory work being done for the regional con- 
ferences in the Federation’s project, “The Life and Mis- 
sion of the Church.” 

On this day let us also remember, as we make our 
intercessions, that Jesus Christ himself, the great and 
mighty intercessor, is knocking at God’s door. This 
can only lead us to prayer, which includes thought, 
speech, and action. Through prayer, we begin to spread 
a little love within the fellowship of the great student 
family throughout the whole world. 
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Some books about Africa in review 


AN AFRICAN TREASURY: Stories, 
Poems, Articles and Essays, by 
Black Africans. Selected by 
Langston Hughes, Crown Pub- 
lishers, New York, 1960, 207 
pp., $3.50. 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE to feel the pulse beat 
of Africa and see some of the obstacles 
in her path, look at An African Treasury, 
a collection of stories, poems, articles, 
and essays by Black Africans selected by 
Langston Hughes and published by Crown 
Publishers, Inc. 

Peter Abrahams, according to Hughes, 
“Africa’s most famous writer of color,” 
gives a graphic account of the witch doc- 
tor “smelling out” the guilty one to be 
killed to appease the tribal ancestors. 
This article shows the inclusive firmness 
of the family, clan, and tribal structure. 
The agonies caused by the disruption of 
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By C. A. Coulson. A noted British 
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plications in relation to the Chris- 
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this structure are depicted in “The Widows 
of the Reserves.” 

The comfort, efficiency, and sanitation 
of most of the continent seem more than 
a world away, but among the differences 
there is much that is as characteristic of 
us as of them. 

The phraseology of the eleven items 
from the Johannesburg Magazine Lovelorn 
Column differs from that found in such 
items in our papers, but the ideas ex- 
pressed are not new. The columnist’s 
item about a Negro mother who objected 
to her daughter’s going with a boy a 
shade darker than she, is sadly familiar. 
The account of the young man who set 
fire to a farm in order to legally win his 
sweetheart, in the short story, “Law of 
the Grazing Fields,” reminds us of our 
Code of the West. The folk tales deal 
with themes and employ materials com- 
mon to folklore the world over. Most im- 
portant, in this collection is expressed the 
yearning for the freedom for which our 
countrymen have persistently struggled. 

The poetry varies from 


African Heaven 
That they may 
Bask 
In the balmy rays 
Of the 
Evening Sun... . 


Vultures 
Bald pate, 
Scrawny neck, 
Lawyer’s rig 
And Hammer beak... . 


These 207 pages were chosen from sev- 
eral thousand pages collected over a six- 
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year period. To this work Dr. Hughes 
brought experience as a poet, playwright, 
novelist, librettist, lyricist, and translator. 


ELEANOR HOAG 
Kansas State Teachers College 


THE RELUCTANT AFRICAN. By Louis 
E. Lomax, Harper, New York, 
1960, 117 pp., $2.95. 


WHAT HAPPENS when an American Negro 
journalist comes to Africa and tries to 
find out what Africans are thinking? How 
does he meet the persons who are the 
leaders of current movements towards 
self-government? How is he accepted by 
them? How does he fare under apartheid 
in South Africa? 

Louis E. Lomax was that American 
Negro who visited Africa in the summer 
of 1960. He is from Jamaica, New York, 
38 years of age, a man with an excellent 
education and mature writing experience. 

What are his impressions? How valid 
are they? Should the public take this book 
seriously, a book that has resulted from 
a two months’ visit that covered many 
miles and diverse areas of the African 
continent? 

I believe they should take this book 
seriously, even though at first we be re- 
luctant to admit these truths. 

The time of his tour was propitious, 
the middle summer of 1960 when Congo 
incidents shook the whole world, even the 
neighboring states in Africa. 

He sampled opinion wherever he found 
it. Some persons quoted are members of 
the white race, but whatever their race, 
however, the ones who were quoted 
seemed to know that this was a platform 
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from which they could address the world. 
Most of these people are important peo- 
ple, people in the news, and their views 
make news today and tomorrow. 

But there is a great difference between 
the usual quotations from these people and 
the ones recorded here. Mr. Lomax seems 
to have had the ability to get his newly 
gained African friends to speak out their 
views in complete relaxation, without cau- 
tion. As reported in the context uttered, 
these words carry a great emotional in- 
tensity. 

Perhaps only an American Negro ac- 
cepted by these African leaders could gain 
such excellent rapport. 

The first 112 pages are interesting read- 
ing, experiences related one after the other 
with scarcely a space between them in- 
dicating that the scene was now laid in 
another country in Africa. Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar, Tanganyika, 
Congo, the Rhodesias, and South Africa 
each speak through the people interviewed. 
But the most valuable part of the book 
is his analysis of the African scene (pages 
112-117) in terms of today’s relevant 
questions. 

In America, he says, the Negro looks 
to integration; in Africa everything he 
does is prompted by racism. This is the 
irritant on the raw nerves of Africa— 
“not colonialisms, but that white people 
have colonized black people . . . not denial 
of civil rights, but that white people deny 
black people their civil rights.” 

His suggested solution is that private 
American foundations underwrite a world 
conference on Race Relations, “a gather- 
ing of various spokesmen in the field of 
race relations, to arrive at a code of 
racial fair play.” This code could then be 
urged upon the nations of the world 
through the United Nations. It would 
also provide an opportunity to draw world 
attention to the unbelievable conditions 
now existing in Mozambique, Angola, and 
Southwest Africa. 

This calm and objective analysis of 
African opinion today is an accurate as- 
sessment of the intangible something, the 
mental and emotional atmosphere of the 
African today. Only as we understand this 
race-view, work with it today, accept it 
as reality, try to correct what we do 
wrong that continues that irritant, as we 
forgive (if we should be treated unjustly 
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by chance), can we be counted among 
those who help Africa to work out its 
rightful destiny tomorrow. 


GEORGE F. HALL 
Lutheran Student Foundation 
University of Minnesota 


SANDALS AT THE MOSQUE. By Ken- 
neth Cragg, Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1959, 160 pp., 
$2.75. 


IN A RECENT ADDRESS opening Harvard's 


new center for the Study of World Re- 
ligions, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-Presi- 


Must modern science contradict God? 


dent of India, observed that “In many 
Theological Institutes both in the East 
and the West, students grow up in pro- 
found ignorance of other religions, which 
if they are presented to them are done 
only in gross caricatures.” Perhaps our 
most regrettable deficiency in the U. S. 
and Europe in preparing for world neigh- 
borliness is in the failure of our churches 
and colleges to equip educated Christians 
with facts about other religions—even an 
open-minded curiosity to inquire about 
them. 

Readers of The Intercollegian who may 
hold stereotyped views of Islam, the re- 
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Books for the questioning mind 


Modern Science in the Christian Life 
By John W. Klotz. A searching look at 
today’s scientific age. Topics include: 
modern medicine, science and the super- 
natural, antiscientific attitudes. Written 
by a clergyman-scientist. 

200 pages, $1.75 
Darwin, Evolution, and Creation 
By Zimmerman-Klotz-Rusch-Surburg. 
A team of scientists and theologians 
critically evaluates the issues raised by 
conflict between Bible teachings and 
Darwinian theory. 


At your book store 231 pages, $3.95 
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Genes, Genesis, and Evolution 
By John W. Klotz. A penetrating, full- 
length inquiry into man’s origin. Will 
help those who hold the Bible to be 
absolute truth but are baffled by scien- 
tific claims. Excellent for classroom use. 
575 pages, $6.00 
The Flood 
By Alfred M. Rehwinkel. Provides 
Scriptural and scientific evidence of the 
harmony that exists between the Bible 
and natural science. Cuts through com- 
plex issues in forceful style. 


372 pages, $1.95 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
TO RENDER SERVICE 
TO GOD AND MAN 
THROUGH TRAINING 


IN A CHURCH VOCATION 
may be found at the 


HARTFORD SEMINARY 


An independent, undenominational, ecu- 
menical, graduate “University of Re- 
ligion.” 


Demand for graduates by churches, 
missions and church-related agencies far 
exceeds the supply. 


Specialized training for men and wo- 
men, for the parish ministry, religious 
education, pre-school education, church 
music, church service overseas, and 
church social service and research. 


Interwoven curriculum; students may 
elect courses in all fields:—leading to 
degrees of B.D., M.A., S.T.M., Ed.R.D. 
and Ph.D. 


Practical on-the-job-field work in Great- 
er Hartford area churches and in cam- 
pus Nursery School. 


Small classes give intimate relationship 
with professors; faculty-student ratio of 
1 to 7. 


Wide diversity of student contacts:— 
36 denominations, 31 States, 15 nation- 
alities, all races represented. 


Pleasant community living on attractive 
campus, in dormitories and in apart- 
ments for married students. 


Costs low. Scholarships and grants-in- 
aid are available; applications for com- 
petitive scholarships due before March 
1; others procurable. 


For full information write to 


The Registrar, 
Box IC, 
THE HARTFORD SEMINARY 
55 Elizabeth St. 
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book reviews 


ligion proclaimed by Muhammad thirteen 
centuries ago, as a bloodthirsty infidel 
movement, a licentious society which de- 
bases women, and a theology little more 
than superstitious fatalism, may now un- 
der Professor Cragg’s guidance replace 
these caricatures with depictions far more 
sympathetic and accurate. 

Without pretending to be a complete 
or systematic treatment of the Islamic 
system, the book literally starts with peo- 
ple where they are—worshipers and in- 
quirers gathered at a mosque. The san- 
dals piled outside the entrance symbolize 
both the spirit of reverence suitable in a 
sanctified structure and an imaginative 
point of departure for explorations into 
Islamic beliefs and practices. Very quickly 
one finds himself looking at the concept 
of Jihad and realizing how inaccurate is 
his impression that this implies Holy War 
in a military sense. Rather it appears in 
spiritual guise as an inward struggle 
against worldly materialism. 

So it goes through the many sociological 
and theological terms encountered by the 
friendly, reverent inquirer. 

One of the book’s most rewarding divi- 
dends is its presentation of appropriate 
Christian demeanor in discourse with 
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Muslims. In contrast to the smug superi- 
ority, the arrogance, the vilification 
which have characterized missionaries as 
aggressive crusaders against powers of 
darkness (who wonder why they are re- 
jected), Professor Cragg introduces the 
emissary of today as expressing loving 
Christian Personality. The great number 
of beliefs and attitudes which are shared 
jointly by Christians and Muslims— 
notably their common rejection of idol- 
atry in its guise as nationalism, commer- 
cialism, or communism—highlight the im- 
portance of mutual understanding. And 
as the author presents the distinctive 
qualities of forgiveness and redemption in 
the gospel message, he makes it plain that 
Christians have something to share with 
Muslims in a dimension beyond that of 
divine justice and omnipotence. 

This is one of those books which serve 
two purposes for the non-expert Chris- 
tian reader—one a readable and reliable 
introduction to an unfamiliar faith—the 
other a deeper perception of the qualities 
of his own theological presuppositions. 


HENRY E. ALLEN 
Coordinator of Students’ 
Religious Activities 
University of Minnesota 


STANLEY’S WAY: A _ Sentimental 
Journey through Central Africa. 
By Thomas Sterling, Atheneum 
Publishers, New York, 1960, 
258 pp., $4.00. 


THIS “SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY,” made in 
1958 and following the route taken by 
Stanley in 1874, crosses the African con- 
tinent from Zanzibar in the Indian Ocean 
to Boma, on the Atlantic. The reader gets 
a feeling of the country, and becomes ac- 
quainted with the people. We come to 
know Stanley and his men, and the many 
different kinds of folks the author meets 
as he travels, much more quickly and com- 
fortably than Stanley, and without any 
danger of being eaten. The contrast be- 
tween what Stanley experienced and what 
Sterling found makes the book especially 
interesting. 
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The author became interested in Stanley 
when, as a boy in Nebraska, he read 
Stanley’s books. Living now in Rome, he 
came across a copy of “How I Found 
Livingstone” and “all the old nostalgia 
came back.” And so he made the journey, 
and the book combines historical narrative 
and modern travel in a new way. Once 
you get used to the idea that you are 
sometimes with Stanley seventy odd years 
ago and sometimes with Sterling in 1958 
the change seems like a natural one that 
you yourself might make on such a 
journey, as the place brings to mind the 
man who went before you. The writer 
claims to “feel very much at home in 
Africa.” His comparisons with our Vic- 
torian grandparents made him seem a little 
too much at home, perhaps. Nevertheless, 
the book does present a part of Africa 
through one man’s eyes, and they see 
clearly. One does not see far beneath the 
surface on such a journey, and the author 
does not attempt to be an expert on 
Africa. We know that this is only a part 
of a total picture, but none the less valid 
for that. The man writes well, with a neat 
turn of phrase and a delightful sense of 
humor. 

The people one meets in the book are 
many and varied. Stanley, the man, as 
Sterling shows him, is driven by a desire 
for “success and respectability” and early 
in his first journey is “thoroughly loathed 
by everyone.” He was a man to whom 
“African members of the expedition were 
seldom more than black faces” and who 
“in all his books on Africa accepts the 
idea of white supremacy.” Yet this man 
surmounted seemingly impossible ob- 
stacles to find Livingstone, and later 
crossed the continent twice, depending 


upon these very Africans to carry, to cook, 
to fight. 

He meets and talks with missionaries, 
Belgian and British officials, Italians, 
Arabs, Indians and Africans. The contacts 
are sometimes very brief, but he writes 
about these in such a way that you, too, 
feel acquainted. The Africans include some 
political leaders, but most revealing is 
Epis, a woman in Stanleyville who acts 
as guide and interpreter and through 
whom he gets a deeper understanding of 
the African people. 

He does not attempt to provide statistics 
nor to analyze forces at work. This is just 


the country with great skill, energy and 
forbearance.” Changes in Africa are swift! 
The present comes from the past, and 
there are forces at work which we can not 
fully understand. Nevertheless, the more 
we build up a background of knowledge 
which will give us some feeling for the 
places and the people, the more we will 
realize the very complexity of the situation. 
The book makes interesting reading, but 
more: it provides some knowledge of 
people, real people, who have influenced 
the present and will influence the future. 


RUTH LOIS HILL 
National Staff—YWCA 
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The Theology of the Old Testament 
By Orro J. Baas. “One of the best summaries of Old 
Testament theology in English.’—The Lutheran. $1.50 


The Beginning of Christianity 
By Crarence Tucker Craic. “The most exciting book on 
early Christianity that has come this way for years.”— 
Christian Century. $1.75 


The Counselor in Counseling 


By Sewarp Hirtner. “First aid to pastors who have dis- 
covered their responsibility for giving personal counseling.” 
—Christian Century. $1.25 


John Wesley 
By Francis J. McConnety. “In the immense library 
gathered around Wesley’s name, this book takes a fore- 
most place.”—Religion in Life. $1.75 


Making Prayer Real 
By Lynn J. Rapcuirre. “for the prayerful person seeking 
an increasingly rich experience in prayer.’—Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary Register. $1.25 
Papa Was a Preacher 


By ALyENE Porter. “One member of the parson’s family 
turns state’s evidence to disclose all the funny things that 
happened.” —Christian Century. $1 


A Theology for the Social Gospel 
By Wa ter RauscHensuscu. The outstanding Christian 
discussion of social dynamics; by “the real founder of social 
Christianity in this country.”—Reinhold Niebuhr. $1.75 
Why Do Men Suffer? 
By Lestre D. WeatnerHeap. “Every man and woman 


should read it in seeking a sensible approach to calmness 
in facing life with its mystery.”—The Lutheran. $1.25 


Order from your bookstore 
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Kenya 


The areas of training of African students 
extremely important. The country 
needs doctors, lawyers, engineers, teachers, 
economists and many others indispensable 
if the country is to maintain stability and 
a happier society. 


are 


We see, therefore, that the contribution 
of an African student who has had the 
opportunity for university education is 
urgently needed. He has to provide the 
necessary leadership, guidance, and moral 
encouragement. He must show courage, 
and great understanding of the problems, 
and work hard for the country even be- 
yond the normal call of duty. The people 
look on him as the one who will rescue 
them. He must provide them with the 
answers and tell them what to do to get 
them. 

The most challenging problems after 
independence has been achieved are: 
firstly, immediate over-all economic pro- 
grammes, and the ability to provide more 
jobs and better wages, consequently a 
high standard of living; secondly, the 
building of many schools, to provide edu- 
cation for all, and where this did not exist 
before, adult educational facilities 
to be provided; and thirdly, opportunities 
for all. Only by meeting this challenge can 
Africa maintain, sustain, and stabilize her 
hard-won independence. 

I emphasize that Africa’s challenging 
problems can only be met by having the 
required number of educated people who 
will shape the destiny and the future of her 
people. The happier national life can only 
be obtained by first achieving indepen- 
dence, after which all efforts must be made 
to maintain peace and prosperity. Towards 
this objective, the African student who has 
gone abroad for education has a great role 
to play. 


mass 


I, as every other African student from 
Africa, intend to return to Kenya after my 
education in this country and do every- 
thing I can to help my people. As a stu- 
dent of economics, I feel that my country 
needs me, and will. answer the call. With 
God's help I hope to do my best. 





CORRECTION 


Judy Brennan, author of a Christmas 
letter in the December I/ntercollegian, 
was incorrectly identified in that issue as a 
student of the University of Buffalo. She 
attends the State University College of 
Ecucation at Buffalo. 





A view of education 


This means that the talented and the 
financially sponsored will be able to get 
education through the highest levels. The 
university colleges will each have an ad- 
visory council in common with the estab- 
lished universities. Three of these estab- 
lished universities, including the University 
of the Witwatersrand, had been “open” 
universities, in that entry was determined 
by academic competition, but now they 
are for Europeans only. The universities 
are all assisted financially by the State 
and there are constant attempts by the 
government at a reduction in academic 
liberty. 

The State finances or aids the bulk of the 
schools for Africans and for Europeans. 
Mission schools still play a leading role 
in many areas, though they are being in- 
creasingly harassed by administrative fiats. 
Catholic and Diocesan schools are promi- 
nent in the conduct of private education. 
It is only the two Afrikaans-speaking uni- 
versities that are linked with one of the 
churches. 

The educated African often finds em- 
ployment in industry, even if only in a 
clerical position, to be more remunerative 
and morally satisfying than teaching or 
entering the ministry. This may be too 
broad a generalization, but those who do 
go to teaching find that they are told what 
to teach, and those in the ministry find 
that their very ministry works closely with 
the administrative authorities (often it has 
to). This is not always congenial. Those 
that enter the professions, particularly 
medicine and law, perform a vast and im- 
portant function in the community. 

In times of civil strife and riots it has 
often been the mission schools and the 
churches that have been attacked, and 
frequently burned to the ground. Observers 
consider that this is a reflection in the 
Africans’ minds not of a hatred or disgust 
with the work of the church, but rather 
of the white man and of the difficulties of 
adjustment which they symbolize. The 
mission schools and the churches often do 
extremely good work in their communi- 
ties. But they are suspected by the Afri- 
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cans, and are increasingly regulated by the 
European administration. It is a real di- 
lemma. Education and religion represent 
the Western world, though sometimes a 
not particularly favorable aspect of it. This 
is the time of testing, and it is a challenge 
to all who live and work in that area. 

What is the solution? When the mission 
is burned down, to turn the other cheek 
and build another. When a rival, un- 
Christian movement presents itself, to 
combat it with example and deed. When 
there is administrative interference, to try 
and persuade the legislature to remove the 
wrongs. And at all times, to be steadfast 
in the pursuit of knowledge and truth! 





COPIES OF THIS ISSUE on “Students and 
the New Africa” are available in quantity 
for Association programs. Single copy, 
35¢; 2-9 copies, 30¢ each; 10-49 copies, 
21¢ each; 50-249 copies, 18%2¢ each; 250- 
499 copies, 164%2¢ each, and 500 or more, 
15¢ each. Send your orders to: THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN, 291 Broadway, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
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